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98 MAR, the Son of Hu/- 


gat sa | is Jan, had pafled feven-. F 


™ ty-five Years in Ho- 

nour and Profperity. 
The Favour “9 three 
fucceffive Caliphs had 
Houfe with Gold and 





filled 


his 
Silver, and whenever he appeared, 
the Benedictions of the People pro- 
claimed his Paffage. 


. Terreftrial Happinefs is of fhort 
Continuance. he ie oY of 
the Flame _is wafting its 
fragrant Flower is patting 
its own Odours. ‘The 
Omar began to fail, the Curls of- 
Beauty fell from his Head, Strength 
' departed from his Hands, and Agi- 
lity from his Feet. He gave back 
to the Caliph the Keys of ‘Truit, and 
the Seals of Secrecy, and fought no 
other Pleafure for the Remains of 


away in 


Life, than the Converfe of the 
Wife, and the Gratitude of the 
Good. 


The Powers of his Mind were 
yet unimpaired. His Chamber was 
filled by Vifitants, eager to catch 
the Diétates of Experience, and 
officious to pay the Tribute of Ad- 
miration. Caled, theSon of the 
Viceroy of Egypt, entered . every 

ay early, and» returned late. He 
was beautiful and eloquent ;. Omar 
admired his Wit, and loved his 
Docility. Tell me, faid Caled, thou 
to. whole Voice Nations have liiten- 
ed, and whofe Wifdom is. known to 
the Extremities of 44a, tell me how 
I may refemble Omar the Prudent. 
The Arts by which you have gained 

ower and preferved it, .are to you 
no. longer neceflary or. useful; im- 
part.to me the Secret of your Con- 
du&, and teach me the Plan upon 


uel; the- 


igour of « 


ay 


which your Wifdom has built your 
ortune. 
Young Man, faid Owar, it is of 
little Ufe to form Plans of Life. 
‘When I took my firft Survey of the 
World, in my twentieth Year, hav- 
ing confidered the various Condi- 
tions of Mankind, in the Hour of 
Solitude, I faid thus to myfelf, lean- 
ing againft a Cedar, which fpread 
its Branches over my Head: Seventy. 
Years ‘are allowed to Man; I have 
yet fifty remaining: Ten Years 
I will allot to the.Attainment of 
Knowledge, and ten I will pafs in 
foreign Countries; I fhall be learn- 
ed, and therefore fhall be honoured; 
every City will fhout at my Arri- 
val, and every Student will follicit 
my Friendfhip, Twenty Years, 
thus paffed, will ftore my Mind with 
Images, which I fhall be bufy thro’ 
the reft of my. Life in: combining 
and comparing... I fhallrevel in un- 
exhauftible. Accumulations of in- 
telle&tual Riches; I fhall find new 
Pleafures for every Moment, and 
fhall never more be weary of my- 
felf. I will, however, not deviate 
too far from the beaten Track of 
Life, but will try what can be found 
in Female Delicacy. -I will marry 
a Wife beautiful as the Houries, 
and wife as Zobiede; with her I will 
live twénty Years within the Sub- 
urbs of Bagdat, in every Pleafure 
that Wealth can purchafe, and Fancy 
invent. - I will then retire to a rural 
Dwelling, pafs my laft Days in Ob- 
{curity and Coritemplation, and lie 
filently down oa the Bed of Death. 
Through my Life it ftia!l be my 
fettied Refolurion, that:biw)l) never 
depend upon the Smile of Princes ; 
that Iwill never fland exoted to the 
i“ : ; 
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Artifices of Courts; I will never 
pant for public Honours, nor dif- 
turb my Quiet with Affairs of State. 
Such was my Scheme of Life, which 
¥ imprefied indelibly upon my Me- 


mory. 

T i. firft Part of my enfuing Time 
was to be fpent in Search of Know- 
ledge, and I know not how I was 
diveited from my Defign. I had no 
vifible Impediment without, nor 
any ungovernable Paffions within. 
I regarded Knowledge as the highef 
Honour, and the moft engaging 
Pleafure; yet cm ftole — ay, 
and Month glided after Month, tll 
I found that feven Years of the firft 
ten had vanifhed and left nothing 
behind them. Fnow poftponed my 
Purpofe of Travelling; tor wh 
fhould I go Abroad, while fo muc 
remained to be learned at Home? 
} immured myfelf for four Years, 
and ftudied the Laws of the Em- 
pire. The Fame of my Skill reach- 
ed the Judges; I was found able to 
fpeak upon doubtful Queftions, and 
was commanded to ftand at the 
Footftool of the Caliph. I was heard 
with Attention, [ was confulted 
with Confidence, and the Love of 
Praife faftened on my Heart. 

F ftill wifhed to fee diftant Coun- 
tries, liftened with Rapture to the 
Relations of Travellers, and _refol- 
ved fome Time to afk my Difmif- 
fion, that I might feaft my Soul 
with Novelty; but my Prefence 
was always nece , and theStream 
of Bufinef: hurried me along. Some- 
times I was afraid left I fhould be 
fufpe&ted of Difcontent, and fome- 
times left F fhould be charged with 
Ingratitude: But I ftill propofed to 
travel, and therefore would not con- 
fine myfelf by Marriage. 

In the fiftieth Year 1 be an to fuf- 
pect that the Time of ‘Travelling 
was paft, and thought it beft to lay 
hold on the Felicity yet in m 
Power, and toindulge myfelfin do- 
meftic Pleafures. But at fifty no 
Man eafily finds a2 Woman beauti- 
ful as the Houries, & wife as Zobeide. 
I ee and rejected, eonfulted 
and deliberated, tilkthe fixty fecond 


Year made me afhamed of gazing fa 


upon Girls. I had now nothin 
left but Retirement, and for Re- 
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tirement I never found a Time, till 
Difeafe forced me from public Em- 


ployment. 
Such was my Scheme, and fuch 
has been its Confequence. With 


an infatiable Thirft for Knowledge, 
I trifled away the Years of Improve- 
ment ; with a reftlefs Defire of fee- 
ing different Countries, I have al- 
ways. refided in the fame City; with 
the higheft Expeftation of connu- 
bial Felicity, I have lived unmar- 
ried; and with unalterable Refo- 
lutions of contemplative Retire- 
ment, I am going to die within-the- 
Walls of Bagdat. 


Letter from Sir Thomas Fitzofborne 
te a Friend, concerning the Diffi-» 
culties that attend our Jpeculative 
Enquiries. 


L=t it not be any Difcourage- 
ment to you, PAz/otes, that you. 
have hitherto received but little 
Satisfa€tion from thofe noble Spe- 
culations wherein you are employ- 
ed. ‘ Truth (to ufe the Expreffion’ 
‘ of the excellent Mr. Wollafton) is 
* the Offspring of unbroken Medi- 
* tations, and of hp, oe often 
‘ revifed and corrected,’ It requires 
indeed great Patience and Refolu- 
tion to diflipate that Cloud of 
Darknefs which furrounds her; or 
(if you will allow me to ge to an 
old Philofopher for my Allufion) 
to draw her up from that profound 
Well in which fhe lies concealed. 

There is, however, fuch a general 
Connection in the Operations of 
Nature, that the Difcovery even of 
a fingle Truth, opens the Way to 
numberlefs others; and when once 
the Mind has hit upon a right Scent, 
fhe cannot wholly purfue her En- 
quiriés in vain. 

It muft be owned, neverthelefs, 
that after having exerted all our 


y Sagacity and Induftry, we thal 


fcarce arrive at Certainty in many 
fpeculative Truths. Providence does 
not feem to have intended that we 
fhould ever be in Poffeffion of de- 
monfirative Knowledge, beyond a 
very limited Purpofe; tho’ at the 
me ‘lime it cannot be fuppofed, 
without the higheft Injuftice to the 
benevolent Author of our “or 

at, 
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that he has left any neceffary Truths 
without evident Notes of Diftinc- 
tion. But while the Powers of the 
Mind are thus limited in their Ex- 
tent, and greatly fallible likewife in 
their Operations, is it not amazing, 
Philotes, that Mankind fhould in- 
fult each other for Difference in 
Opinion, and treat every Notion 
that oppofes their own, with Oblo- 
quy and Contempt? Is it not ama- 
zing that a Creature with Talents 
fo precarious and circum/{cribed, 
fhould ufurp that Confidence which 
can only belong to much fuperior 
Beings, and claim aDeference which 
is due to Perfection alone? Surely 
the greateft Arregince that ever 
entered into the Human Heart, is 
that which not only pretends to be 
peative itfelf in Points wherein the 
eft and wifeft have difagreed, but 
looks down with all the infolent 
Superiority of contemptuous Pity on 
thofe, whofe impartial Reafonings 
have led them into oppofite Con- 
clufions, | 
There is nothing, perhaps, more 
evident, than that our intellectual 
Faculties are not formed by one gee 
neral Standard; and confequently 
that Diverfity of Opinion is of the 
very Effence of our Natures. It feems 
probable that thas Dilgsrity extends 
even to our fenfitive Powers ; and 
though we agree indeed in giving 
the fame Names to certain vifible 
Appearances, as Whitenefs, for In- 
ftance, to Snow; yet it is by no 
Means Demonftration, that the par- 
ticular Body which affeéts us with 
that Senfation, raifes the fame pre= 
cife Idea in any two Perfons who 
fhall happen to contemplate it toge- 
ther. Thus I have often heard you 
mention your youngeil Daughter as 
being the exact Counter-Part of her 
Mother : Now fhe does not appear 
tome to refemble her in any fingle 
Feature. To what can this Dif- 
reement in our Judgments be 
pct but to a Difference in the 
Structure of our Organs of Sight ?. 
Yet as juftly, Philotes, might you 
difclaim me for your Fricnd, and 
look upon me with Contempt for 
not diicovering ‘a Similitude which 
appéars fo evident to your Eyes; as 
aty Man can ‘abufe or defpife ano- 
ther for not apprehending the Force 
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of that Argument which Carries_ 
Conviction to his own Underftand- 


ing. 

‘Happy had it been for the Peace 
of the World, if our Maintainers of 
Syftems, either in Religion or Poli- 
tics, had conduéted their ep 
Debates with the full Impreflion 6 
this Truth upon their Minds. Ge- 
nuine Philofophy is ever, indeed, 
the leaft dogmatical; and I am al- 
ways inclined to fufpeét the Force 
of that Argument which is ob- 
truded with Arrogance and Suffi- 
ciency. 

But, whoever, Philotes, purfues his 
Speculation with an humble unarro- 
gating Temper of Mind, and wi 
the beft Exertion of thofe Faculti¢s 
which Providence has affigned him, 
though he fhould not find the Con- 
viction, never, furely, can he fail 
of the Reward of Truth. 

I am, &¢; 


Of the great Regard paid to the Right 
Mi epee Fins 
awhom Chriltians file uncivilized. 


wi ILE the Moors governed in 
" Spain, and the Spaniards were 
mixed with them, a Spanifh Cava-~ 
lier, in a fudden Quarrel, flew a 
oung Moorifh Gentleman, and fied. 
is Purfuers foon loft Sight of him, 
for he had, unperceived, thrown 
himfelf over a Garden Wall, The 
Owner, a Moor, happening to be in 
his Garden, was addrefled by the 
Spaniard on his Knees, who ac- 
quainted him with his Cafe, and im- 
plored Concealment, * Eat this (fai 
* the Moor, giving him half a Peach 
* you now know that yau may con- 
‘ fide in my Proteétion.’ He then 
locked him pin his Garden Apart- 
ment, telling him, that as foon as it 
was Night he would poe for his 
Efcape to a Place of more wee 
The Moor then went into his Houfe 
where he had fcarce feated him(elf, 
when a great Croud, with loud La- 
mentations, came to his Gate, bring- 
ing the Corpfe of his Son, that had 
juft been killed bya Spaniard. When 
the firft Shock of Surprife was a lit- 
tle over, he learnt from the Defcrip- 
tion given, that the fatal Deed was 
done by the Perfon thenin his Power. 
Fie mentioned ~ to no one; but 
2 as 
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as foon as it was dark, retiredto his * as fhall be neceflary to ‘pay the 


Garden Apartment, as if to grieve a- 
lone, giving Orders that none fhould 
follow him. There accoiting the 
Spaniard, he faid, ‘* Chrifttan, the 
* Perfon you have killed is my Son: 
* His Body is now in my Houfe. 
‘ You ought to faffer; but you have 
* eaten with me, and I have given 
* you my Faith, which muft not be 
¢ oe Follow me.’ He then 
Jed the aftonifhed Spaniard to his 
Stables, where, mounting himon one 
of his fleeteit: Horfes, he faid, ‘ Fly 
« far whilethe Night can cover you. 
“ You will be fafe in the Morning. 
* You are indeed guilty of my Son’s 
Blood, but God is juft and good, 
and I thank him that I am inno- 
cent of your’s, and that my Faith 
given is preferved.’ 
Juftice to a Nation, though lately 
our Enemies, and hardly yet our 
cordial Friends, obliges one, on this 
Occafion, not to omit mentioning 
an Inftance of Spanifh Honour, 
which cannot but be yet frefh in the 
Memory of many yet living. In 
1746, when we were in hot War 
with Spain, the Elizabeth, of Lon- 
don, Capt. William Edwards, com- 
ing thro’ the Gulph from Famaica, 
richly laden, met with a moft vio- 
Jent Storm,in which the Ship {prung 
a Leak, that obliged them, for the 
faving of their Lives, to run her into 
the Havanna. The Captain went 
on Shore, dire&tly waited on the Go- 
vernor, told the Occafion of his put- 
ting in, and that he furrendered his 
Ship as a Prize, and himfelf and his 
Men as Prifoners of War, only. re- 
quefting good Quarter. * No, Sir, 
: (replsed the Spanifb Governor) if 
we had taken you in fair War at 
Sea, or approaching our Coaft 
with hoftile Intentions, your Ship 
would have been aPrize, and your 
People Prifoners. But when dif- 
trefled by a Tempeit, you come 
into our Ports for the Safety of 
your Lives, we, though Enemies, 
being Men, are bound as fuch, by 
the “ of Humanity, to afford 
Relief to diftrefled Men who afk 
it of us. We cannot, even againit 
our Enemies, take Advantage of 
an Aétof God. You have Leave 
therefore to unload your Ship, if 
that be neceflary, to ftop the Leak ; 
you may refit here, and traffic fo far 
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« Charges; you may then depart, & I 
will give you a Pafs, to be in Force 
till you are beyond Bermuda. If 
after that you are taken, you will 
then be a Prize, but now you are 
only a Stranger, and have a Stran- 
ger’s Right to Safety and Protec- 
tion.’- - The Ship accordingly de- 
parted, and arrived fafe in London. 
Captain Seagrave, in his Account 
of his Voyage. to Guinea, relates, 


c 
‘ 
7 
. 
c 
7 
c 


‘that a New England Sloop, trading 


there in 1752, lefttheir fecond Mate, 
William Murray, fick on Shore, and 
failed without him. Murray was at 
the Houfe of a Black, named Cza- 


joe, with whom he had contracted an 


Acquaintance during their Trade. 
He recovered, and the Sloop bein 
one, he continued with his Blac 
riend, till fome other Opportunity 
fhould offer of his getting Home. In 
the mean while, a Dutch Ship came 
into the Road, and fome of the Blacks 
going on. Board her, were treache- 
roufly feized, and carried off as 
Slaves. Their Relationsand Friends, 
tranfported with fudden Rage, ran 
to the Houfe of Cudjoe to take Re- 
venge, by killing Murray. Cudjce 
ftopped them at the Door, and de- 
manded what they wanted? The 
White Men, faid they, have carried 
away our Brothers and Sons, and 
we will kill all White Men; give 
us the White Man that you keep in 
your Honfe, for we will kill him. 
* Nay, (faid Cudjoe) the White Men 
‘ that carried away your Brothers 
* are bad Men, kill them when you 
“catch them; but this White Man 
‘isa oo Man, and you muft not 
‘ kill him.” But he isa White Man, 
they cried; the White Men are all 
bad ; we will kill them all. ‘ Nay, 
* (fays he) you mutt not kill a Man, 
* that has done no Harm, only for 
‘ being white. This Man. is my 
* Friend, my Houfe is his Fort, and 
* IT am his Soldier. I muft fight for 
‘him. You muft kill me, before 
* you can kill him. What good Man, 
‘ will ever come again under my 
© Roof, if I let my F loor be ftained 
* with a good Man’s Blood!’ ‘The. 
Negroes feeing his Refolution, and 
being convinced by his Difcourfe 
that they were wrong, went away. 
afhamed. In afew Days, Murray. 
ventured Abroad again with Cudieers 
) . when 
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when feveral of them took him by Traders and their Goods fhould be 
the Hand, and told him they were delivered up; the Cianke/haws re- 
glad they had not killed him; for plied, the Engli/fh were come thére 
as he was’ agood (meaning anin- upon their Invitation, and they could 
nocent) Man, ‘ their God would not do {6 bafe.a Thing. But the 
‘have been angry, and would have French infifting on it, the Cranke- 
«:fpoiled their Fifhing.’---I relate Jaws took Arms in Defence of their 
this, fays Captain Seagrave, to how, Gueits, anda Number of them, with 
that fome among thefe dark People their old Chief loft their Lives in 
have a ftrong Senfe of Juftice and the Caufe; the French at latt pre- 


Honour; and that even the moit vailing by fuperior Force only. 
brutal among them are capable. of 


feeling the Force of Reafon, and of 
being influenced by aFear of God. Rules for bad Horfemen. 
When fix Catawba Deputies, un- ___, THOMPSON, 
der the Care of Colonel Bull, of 
Charles-Town, went by Permiflion TH ERE is in this Country an 
into the Mohawks Country, to fue almoit univerfal Fondnels for 
for and treat of Peace for their Na- Horfes, and the Exercife of Riding; 
tion, they foon found the Six ‘Na- yet but few, in Comparifon, are to- 
tions highly exafperated, and the lerable Horfemen. The Complaints, 
Peace at that Time impraéticable: we hear, of Horfes being ungovern- 
They were therefore in Fear for their able, or performing ill, generally 
own Perfons, and apprehended that arife from the Untkilfulneds of their 
they fhould be killed in their Way Riders. The Cafe is, we want a 
back to New-York; whith being juft Tafte in Riding. No Man learns 
made known.to the Mohawk Chiefs, it as an Art. If a young Fellow can 
by Colonel Bull, one of them, by ride a Fox-chace, or a Horfe-race, 
Order of the Council, made this he immediately confiders’ himfelf, 
Speech to the Catawébas. and is confidered by others, as a 


‘ Strangers and Enemies, , good Horfeman. If he hasa Horfe 


which the cannot manage, he ‘will 
* While you are in this Country, tell you, he defigns to tame him by 
« blow away all Fear out of’ your Hunting: Thar is, if he can get him 
‘ Breafts; change the black Streak to go forward, he will tirehim. But 
of Paint on your Cheek fora red what End does this anfwer? by a 
one, and let your Faces fhinewith Week’s Reft the Horfe becomes 4s 
Bear’s Greafe: You are fafer here ungovernable as ever; and: furely, 
than if you were at Home. ‘The if a Map cannot manage his-Horfe 
fix Nations will not defile their in ful] Spirits, ‘he cannot be faid ‘to 
own Land with the Blood of Men manage: him atall. 
thatcameunarmedtoafkforPeace. Riding in the Manage, or at the 
We fhall fend a Guard with you, Riding-School, is indeed confider- 
to fee you fafe out of our Terri- ed as an Art; and there we have 
tories. So far you fhall have Peace, profeffed Mafters to teach it. But 
but no farther. Get Home to your it is looked on as of Ufe to Milita- 
own Country, and there take Care ry People only; or to thofe, inwhom 
of yourfelves, for there we intend a fhewy Appearance is made proper 
to come and kill you.’ _ and becoming, by their Rank in 
The Catawhas came away unhurt Life. It is fuppofed alfo, that all 
accordingly. | | manager Horfes are taught Motions 
It is. alfo well known, that juft be- for Parade only; and that their 
fore the late War broke out, when Paces are fpoiled for the Road and 
our Traders firft went among the Hunting. Hence riding in the Ma- 
Ciankefbaw Indians, a Tribe of the nage is called, riding the Great 


Twightwees, they found the Princi- Horfe;.and the common Opinion 


ple of giving Protection to Strangers is, that’ nothing of this Art can be 
in fall Force; for the Frexch coming be applied to general Ufe. Almot 
with their Jzdians to the Ciankefhaw_ every one thinks Praétice alone will 
Town, and demanding that thofe teach to ride; yet if artificial Mea- 


{ures 
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fures of Motion, and the Imitation 
of a good Carriage, will mend even 
our Manner of Walking, which Na- 
ture has taught, and conftant Prac- 
tice improved; why fhould Riding, 
which certainly is ftill more an Art, 
be fuppofed to be eafily, and fuffi- 
ciently attained, without any Affif- 
tance? 

Notwithftanding this general Opi- 
nion of the Manage, there are fome 
who think it teaches a Horfe no- 
thing which will {poil his Paces, 
and that he is greatly benefited by 
it, as he is there put under fucha 
Difcipline,as accuftoms him to have 
no Will of his own, by which Means 
the Management of him is made ea- 
fy to an indifferent Rider. 

Were Horiles ufually broke in thus 
far only in the Manage, Gentlemen 
might without great Diihculty be 
taught all that is neceflary to ride 
with Safety, Eafe, and Pleafure, and 
ane their Horfes perform chear- 

ully. 

To this End, there fhould be Maf- 
ters to teach the Art of Riding on 
the Hunting or common Saddle ; or 
the unexperienced Horfeman fhould 
practife a while at the Riding-houfe, 
with a View to get a few general 
Principles, which he may after- 
wards apply to another Manner of 
Riding. ‘Till this is done, fuch In- 
ftruction may be given to bad Horfe- 
men, by Rule, as may enable them 
to ride more fafely, and better than 
they do at prefent; not knowing 
that they have any Thing to learn. 
This, in fome Degree, is attempted 
by the following Dire€tions. Books in 
which the Art of Riding has been 
completely taught, have not been 
culcalated for fo inferior a Part of a 
Horfeman’s Education. What is faid 
here, is not therefore defigned for 
thofe who ride well, but for thofe 
only, who are liable to Difficulties 
and Accidents, for Want of common 
Cautions ; and who know not, that 
by leaving a Horfe at fome Liberty, 
and avoiding to give him Pain by 
a bad Management of the Bridle, he 
will go better and more quietly, 
than under a bad Horfeman, who 
lays all the Weight of his Arms on 
his Horfe’s Mouth, and by fitting 
awkwardly, not Ouly becomes an 
wneafy Burthen to bomiclf, and hie 
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Horfe, but rides in continual Dan- 
ger of a Fall. 

Mott Horfes would go quietly paft 
an Object they were beginning to 
fly from, if their Riders, inftead of 
gathering up their Bridles, & fhew- 
ing themfelves fo ready, fhould 
throw the Reins loofe upon their 
Necks. 

When a Horfe ftarts atany Thing 
on one Side, moft Riders go out of 
the Road, to make him go upto 
what he ftarts at : If he does not get 
the better of his Fear, or readily 
comply, he generally goes pait the 
Obje&, making with his hinder 
Par's, or Croup, a great Circle ort 
of the Road; whereas, he fhould 
learn to keep ftraight on, without 
minding Objeéts on either Side. 

If he ftarts at any Thing on the 
Left, hold his Head high, and keep 
it ftraight in the Road, pulling 
it from looking at the Thing he 
ftarts at, and keeping your right 
Leg hard prefled againft his Side, 
towards his Flank: He will then 

) in ep along the Road. By this 

lethod, and by turning his Head 
a little more, he may be forced with 
his Croup clofe up to what frighted 
him ; for as his Head is pulled one 
Way, his Croup neceffarily turns 
the other. Always avoid a Quarrel 
with your Horfe, if you can; if he 
ts apt to ftart, you will find Occa- 
fion enough to exercife his Obedi- 
ence, when what he ftarts at lies di- 
re€tly in his Way, and you mutt 
make him pafs: If he is not fubjeé 
to ftart, you fhould not contend with 
him about a Trifle. 

Let me juft obferve, that this 
Rule in going paft an Obje& may 
perhaps be a little irregular in a 
managed Horfe; which will always 
obey the Leg: But even fuch a 
Horfe, if he 1s really afraid, and 
not reftive, it may not be amifs to 
make him lock another Way; un- 
lefs the Obje& be fomething you 
would particularly accuftom him to 
the Sight of, 

The Cafe will alfo be different 
with a Horfe woit Fear is owing 
tohis being not ufed to Objedts ; but 
fuch a one is not .o be. ufed by any 
Horfeman to «bom thefe Rules are 
divc&ted : The darting here meant 
axiics merely cp, Le Heorfe’s be- 
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ing pampered, and fpringing thro’ 
Livelinefs. 

The Notion of the Neceflity of 
making a Horfe go immediately up 
to every Thing he is afraid of, 
and not fuffering him to become 
Matter of his Rider, feems to be in 
general carried too far. It is an ap- 
proved and good Method to con- 
guer a Horfe’s Fear of the Sound 
of a Drum, by beating one near him 
at the Time of feeding him: This 
not only familiarifes the Noife to 
him, but makes it pleafant, as a 
Forerunner of his Meat; whereas, 
if he was whipped up to it, he might 
ftart at it as long as he lived. Might 
not this be applied to his ftarting 
at other Things, and fhew that it 
would be better to fuffer him (pro- 
vided he does not turn back) to go 
a little from, and avoid an Object 
he has a Diflike to, and to accul- 
tom him to it by Degrees, convin- 
cing him as it were that it will not 
hurt him ; than to punifh him, quar- 
rel with him, and perhaps fubmit to 
his Will at laft, while you infift on 
his overcoming his Fear in an In- 
ftant? If he fees a like Object again, 


it is probable he will recolleét his. 


Dread, and arm himfelf to be dif- 
obedient. 

We are apt to fuppofe, that a 
Horfe fears nothing fo much as his 
Rider; but may he not, in many 
Circumftances, be afraid of inftaut 
Deftruétion; of being crufhed; of 
being drowned or falling down a 
Precipice? Is it a Wonder that a 


Horfe fhould be afraid of a loaded ' 


Waggon? May not the hanging Load 
hen te threaten the falling on him? 
There cannot be a Rule more gene- 
ral, than, in fuch a Cafe, to fhew 
him there is Room for him to pafs, 
This is done by turning his Head a 
little from the Carriage, and pref- 
fing your Leg, which is fartheft from 
it, againft his Side. 

_A Horfe is not to ftop without a 
Sign from his Rider—TIs it not then 
probable that when he is driven up 
to a Carriage he ftarts at, he con- 
ceives himfelf obliged either to at- 
tack or run againft it? Can he un- 
derftand the Rider’s fpurring him 
with his Face directed to it, as a Sign 
tor him to pafs it? That a Horfe is 
eafily ala.med for his Face aud Eyes 
(he will even catch back his Head 
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from a Hand going to carefs him ;) 
that he will not go with any Force, 
Face to Face, even to another Horfe; 
(if in his Power to ftop) and that he 
fees perfectly Sideways, may be ufe- 
ful Hints for the Treatment of Hor- 
fes, with Regard to ftarting. 
‘Though you ought not to whip 2 
Horfe for flarting, there can be no 
good Effect trom clapping his Neck 
with your Hand, to encourage him. 
If one took any Notice of his ftart- 
ing, it fhould be rather with fome 
Tone of Voice which he ufually un- 
deritood as an Expreflion of Diflike 
to what he is doing; for there is 
Oppofition mixed with iis ftarting, 
ok a Horfe will ever repeat what 
he finds hath foiled his Rider. 
Notwithftanding the Dire@ion a- 
bove given, of not preffing a Horfe 
up to a Carriage he ftarts at, yet 
if one which you apprehend will 
frighten him, meets ‘you at a nar- 
row Part of the Road, when you 
have once let him know he is to 
pafs it, be fure you remain deter- 
mined and prefs him on. Do this | 
more efpecially, when Part of the 
Carriage is already paft you; for if, 
when he is frightened, he is accuf-’ 
tomed to go back, and turn round, 
he will certainly do it, if he finds, 
by your Hand flackening, and Legs 
not prefling, that you are irre- 
folute ; and this at the moft dan- 
erous Point of Time, when the 
heels of the Carriage take him as 
he turns. Remember not to touch 
the Curb-Rein at this Time, it 
will certainly check him. Ride 
with a Snaffle, and ufe your Curb, 
if you have one, only occafionally. 
Chufe your Snaffle full and thick 
in the Mouth, efpecially at the 
Ends, to which the Reins are 
fattened. Moft of them are made 
too {mall and long; they cut the 
Horfe’s Mouth, and bend back over 
the Bars of his Jaw, working like 
Pincers. , 
The Management of the Curb is 
too nice a Matter to enter on here, 
farther than to prefcribe great Cau- 
tion in the Ufeof it: A’'Turn of the 
Wrift, rather than the Weight of 
your Arm, fhould be applied to it. 
Very few, although practifed in 
riding, know they have any Power 
over allorfe, but by the Bridle ; 
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or any Ufe for the Spur, except to 
make him go forward. A little Ex- 
perience will teach them a farther 
Ufe. If the left Spur touches him, 
(& he is at the fame'Time prevented 
trom going forward) he has a Sign, 
which he will foon underftand, to 
move Sideways to the Right. In the 
fame Manner to the Left, if the 
richt Spur is clofed to him. He af- 
terwards, through Fear of the Spur, 
obeys a Touch of the Leg. In the 
fame Manner as a Horfe moves his 
Croup from one Side of the Stall to 
the other, when any one ftrikes him 
with his Hand. In fhort, his Croup 
is guided by the Leg, as his Head 
is by the Bridle. He will never dif- 
obey the Leg, unlefs he becomes 
reitive. By this Means you will have 
a far greater Power over him; he 
will move Sideways, if you clofe 
one Leg to him, and ftrait forward, 
if both: Even when he ftands ftill, 
your Legs held near him will keep 
him on the Watch, and with the 
flighteft, unfeen Motion of the Bri- 
dle upwards, he will raife his Head, 
and fhew his Forehand to Advan- 


tage. 

On this Ufe of the Legs of the 
Rider, and Guidance of the Croup 
of the Hocfe, are founded all the 
Airs i the Riding-Maiters exprefs 
themfelves) which are taught in the 
Manage ; the Paffage, or Side Mo- 
tion of Troopers to clofe or open 
their Files, and indeed all their Evo- 
lutions. But the Convenience of 
fome Degree of this Difcipline for 
common Ufe, is the Reafon of men- 
tioning it here. It is chiefly ufeful 
when a Horfe ftarts. When he is 
beginning to fly to one Side, your 
Leg on the Side he is flying to, ftops 
his Spring immediately. He goes 
paft what he itarted at, keeping 
jtrait on, or as you chufe to direét 
him, and he will not fly back from 
any Thing, if you prefs him with 
both Legs.. You keep his Haunches 
under him, going down a Hill; help 
him on the Side of a Bank; more 
eafily avoid the Wheel of a Car- 
riage, and approach more gracefully 
and nearer to the Side of a Coach, 
or Horfeman. When a pampered 
Horfe curvets irregularly, and twifis 
his Body to and fro, turn his Head 
either to the Right or Left, or both 


Methods fer curing violent Strains. 


alternately (but without letting him 
move out of the Track) and prefs 
your Leg tothe oppoiite Side : so 
Horfe cannot then {pring on his 
hind Legs, to one Side, becaufe 
your Leg prevents him; nor to the 
other, becaufe his Head looks that 
Way, and a Horfe does not ftart 
and {pring to the Side on which he 
looks. 

Thefe Rules and Obfervations 
may perhaps convey fome Idea, tho’ 
but an imperfeét one, to bad Riders, 
of that Sleight, which makes Hor- 
{es obedient, when they would refift 
Force ; and may ferve to fhew them, 
that fomething more than what the 
Horfe learns trom his Breaker, is 
necefiary to make him traétable. 


From the Medical Mufeum. 


Methods for the /peedy Recovery of the 
Ufe of the Foot or Hand that has 
been violently /prained. 


{? may lead to a right Manage- 

ment of the Part ftrained, if we 
confider the Effeéts of a Strain when 
it is very great, viz. 

Firft, Such an Extenfion of the 
Tendons and Veflels of the Mufcles 
ftrained, that they cannot contrac 
themfelves to their natural Lengths. 

Second, That the great Elonga- 
tion of the Veffels (which deprives 
them of their contra¢tile Power, lef- 
fens the Diameter of their Cavities, 
obitructs the free Courfe of the Flu- 
ids through them, makes them {well 
and become painful, and incapable 
of their ufual Services, or of being 
moved by the Aéts of the Will, as 
before the Accident happened. 

Thefe Effeéts of violent Strains 
may lead us to conclude, that the 
beft Remedies are thofe Applicati- 
ons which may beft attenuate their 
obftructed Fluids, recover an eafy 
Circulation of them, and fufficient- 
ly contract the elongated Veflels. 

For thefe Purpofes I advife Vine- 
gar, the rectified Spirits of Wine, 
fuch as are burnt in Lamps, Friéti- 
on, and Motion, in the following 
Manner, viz. 

Suppofe the Ancle fprained. 

Firft, let it be fomented with Vi- 
negar, a little warm, for four or five 
Minutes at a Time, once every 
four Hours; this will render ee 
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Circujation of the Fluids, in the 
Parts afteéted, more ealy, and either 
prevent its fwelling, or promote its 
fubfiding. 

Secent Let the Perfon fland three 
or four Minutes at a Time on both 
his Feet in their natural Pofture, 
and fometimes move the ftrained 
Foot; and fometimes, when fitting 
with his Footon a low Stool, let him 
move it this Way and that, as he can 
bear it; this will contribute much to 
contract the over- ftretched Veffels, 
and to recover a due Circufation of 
their Fluids through them. 

Third, Let a gentle dry Friction 
with a warm Hand, be fometimes 
ufed to the Part affected, which will 
eonduce much to the fame Ends. 

Two Hours after every Applica- 
tion of Vinegar, let the Parts af- 
feéted be juft wetted with rectified 
Spirits of Wine, and gently rubbed. 

By thefe Means, Perfons to whom 
I have advifed them, have recover- 
ed from the Effects of very violent 
Sprains in a few Days, when others. 
have .been Weeks in recovering, 
where different Ways of Manage- 
ment, fuch as continual reiting of 
the ftrained Foot, and Difufe of its 
ot acme &c. had been recommend-, 
ed. | 


Extrad from the MONITOR, 
Number 462. 
Liberty of Perfon is of all Rights moft 


valuable, and of which, above all 
Things, the Law of England is 
moft tender, and has guarded with 
the greate/f? Care. 


Addrefs of the Lords in 1704. 
W HEN a Miniltry has ventured 


to attack the Privileges of the 
People; and been able to engage 
the Prince to favour and approve of 
their Meafures to abridge the Power 
of Parliament, as well as to over- 
awe the Nation, into a fervile Com- 
pliance with their Praétices upon the 
public Liberty, they imagine that 
nothing can prevent the final Exe- 
cution of their Plan to enflave the 
Subject, and to eftablifh their own 
Tyranny under the Pretence of main- 
taining the Rights of the Crown ; 
making the Prerogative jubiervient 
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to their private Intereft. And the 
Conduét of King James’s Parlia- 
ment, after the Violation of their 
Privileges, and the notorious Grie- 
vances complained of by the Nati- 
on, affords a very difadvantagecus 
Idea of the Dependence, to be pla- 
ced, by the People, in the Integri- 
ty and Firmnefs of the Guardians 
of their Liberty and Property, when 
a Miniftry has found the Way to at- 
tach them to the Intereft of the 
Power in Being. 

The Houfe of Commons was vi- 
olated in a moft arbitrary Manner. 
Nor did the Peerage efcape: Whofe 
Privilege was alfo violated in the 
Perfon of the Earl of Southampton. 
Every Friend of Liberty, that dared 
to ftand up in her Caufe, became 
the Object of Court Jealoufy, and 
feltthe Weight of their Refentment. 
No Rights nor Privileges were able 
to protect a People, where Liberty 
was borne down by an Inundation 
of Will and Pleafure.----Power u- 
{urped its full Scope.---The Subject 
was feized, imprifon’d, fined, &c. | 
and a Gate of juttice was not to be 
found for his Relief.---The Admi-« 
niftrators of the Laws were fo fur- 
rounded with ‘Terrors: continually 


. iffuing from the Miniitry, that they 


forgot the Obligationof their Oaths. 
And under a falfe Notion of Affec- 


_ tion for the King, the enfuing Par- 


liament were prevailed upon not to 
enquire into thofe Grievances, but 
to truft to the King’s Promife of Re- 
drefs, rather than to difquiet the 
Royal Mind with Remonttrances 
againft his Adminiftration: 

The Parliament thus foothed into 
a good Humour, fuffered themfelves 
to be made Dupes of an arbitrary 
Miniftry: And by overlooking the 
whole Affair of the Grievances, and 
not providing againft furcher En- 
crodchments upon the Conttitution, 
they gave a Sort of Sanétion to all 
the Exceffes already committed, and 
confirmed the King in a good Opi- 
nion of the arbitrary Meafures of 
his Minifters of State. 

The only Step they took towards 
a Redrefs of Grievances, was to pe 
tition aRemovalof Buckingham from 
the Place of firft Minifter. This was 
computed to ferve as an univerfal 
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Remedy.---But vq! had given too 
much Way to the Practices of the 
Court, to find Relief in this one 
Particular.----The King, the more 
he was preffed, was the more deter- 
mined to maintain him in his Situ- 
ation; and that Minifter riveted his 
Intereft, with his Royal Matter, ftill 
the ftronger, by engaging him to 
govern with an abfolute Power, and 
without a Parliament, that would 
not aét under his Management and 
Direction. ’ 

Thus having prevailed with the Par- 
liament, to give up their Privileges 
to the Will of the Prince and his 
Minifters of State, they held them 
in Contempt, and ordered the Cuf- 
toms to be levied by their own Au- 
thority; ordered the Sea Ports to 
furnifh Ships of War for the Public 
Service ; obliged the Londoners to 
raife a large Sum of Money by Way 
of Loan; fqueezed the Nobility in 
the fame unconititutional Manner ; 
and, meeting with no Oppofition, 
they defcended to try the fame Prac- 
tice on all Ranks and Degrees of 
People, imprifoning or otherwife op- 
preffing thofe, who had the Refolu- 
tion to refufe. 

Liberty was now at fo low an Ebb, 
that Sir Nicholas Hyde, then Chief 
uftice of the King’s Bench, and the 
—— upon the Bench with him, 
dared not grant any Man thus im- 
rifoned his Habeas Corpus; but re- 
rred the Prifoners to the King him- 
felf for the Caufe of their Imprifon- 
ment, and to his Mercy for their 
Deliverance.---Such was the Con- 
dition of every Man in Exzgland at 
that dreadful Crifis, when the Guar- 
dians of their Liberty and Property 
looked with Indifference upon the 
Encroachments of the Crown upon 
their own Privileges, and the Rights 
of the People! 

However, all the Art and Prac- 
tices of the Court were not able to 
ive Root to arbitrary Power in a 
Land of Liberty, or to engraft Sla- 
very upon the national Conititution. 

When the Ruin of the national 
Conttitution feemed to be moft cer- 
tain, fome Lords of the Council 
gr w alarmed at the very Appear- 
ance th-y had helped to create. And, 
by their Addrefs, a Parliament was 
fummoned, and the Priions cleared 
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of the Gentlemen, confined by the 
arbitrary Warrants of the Secretary 
of State. 

The King opened the Seffion with 
Threats. But Matters were arrived 
at this Iflue, as to admit of no Re- 
medy but a firm Attachment to the 
Conititution. Money was the chief 
Inducement for the King’s calling 
them together: But they would not 
proceed to gratify his Majefty, till 
they had proceeded to the Redrefs 
of Grievances, as a Debt to them- 
felves, and to their Conftituents. 

Debates ran high, particularly 
upon the Trefpafs committed on 
the Liberty of the Subje&: In 
which Mr. Crefwel obferved, ‘ If 
‘ the King has no abfolute Power 
* over our Lands or Goods, then, 
‘ a Fortiori, not over our Perfons, 
‘ to imprifon them, without de- 
. caring the Caufe.’- ---That Sir 

ohn Markham told King Edward 

V. * Hecould not arreit a Man, 
‘ either for Treafon or Felony, as a 
* Subject might; becaufe, that if 
the King did wrong, the Party 
could not have an Aétion againit 
him. And if the King’s Writ 
under the Great Seal cannot im- 
prifon the Subjeé&, unlefs it con- 
tains the Caufe, fhall then the 
King’s Warrant otherwife do it, 
without containing the Caufe; 
that his Judge, on the Return 
thereof, may likewife judge of 
‘ the fame?’ And concluded his 
Speech with a Report of Sir * eo 
Davies, King’s Serjeant in the fore- 
going Reign, ‘ That the Kings of 
* England have always had a Mo- 
‘ narchy Royal, not Seignoral. 
‘ That under the firft, the Subjeéts 
‘ are Freemen, have Property in 
* their Goods and Freeholds, and In- 
* heritance in their Lands: Where- 
‘ as, under the latter, they are as 
‘ Villains and Slaves, and have 
* Property in nothing.’ 

_It was alfo difcovered, That the 
King’s Attorney General had tried 
bad Praétices to eftablifh the arbi- 
trary Aéts of the Court, under the 
Sanction of Law and Juftice : This 
increafed the Flame in the Houfe. 
Sir Robert Philips faid, * That fuch 
* Practices were intended to ftrike 
‘us all from our Liberties.’ Sir 
Edward Coke added, * That fhould 
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‘ it be allowed, a Man may be 
‘committed by the Command o 
‘ the King, he muft not be bailed. 
« Which is to declare upon Record, 
* that any Subject, committed by 
‘ fuch abfolute Command, may be 
‘ detained in Prifon for ever. And 
“ this tends to the utter Subverfion 
© of the Choice, Liberty, and Right, 
* belonging to every free-born Sub- 
« je&t of this Kingdom.’ 

This brought on feveral Refolu- 
tions concerning perfonal Liberty ; 
and for reftraining the arbitrary A&s 
of the Minifters of State, and their 
under Officers. But the Houfe of 
Lords were ftill too much attached 
to the Court, to concur with them 
heartily in the Caufe of Liberty. 
However, the Managers appointed 
to explain their Refolutions in a 
Conference with the Peers, under- 
took to convince their Lordbhips, 
That their Demands were founded 
on Reafon, Right, Law, and every 
other Authority. 

In the Courfe of this Conference, 
Mr. Selden, explaining the Practice 
of the Law, till then followed, faid, 
* My Lords, in all Cafes where any 
. ro om or Liberty belongs to the 
* Subje& by any pofitive Law, 
written or unwritten, if there 
were not alfo a Remedy in Law 
for enjoying, or regaining of this 
Right or Liberty, when it is vio- 
lated, or taken from him, the po- 
fitive Law would be moft vain, 
and to no Purpofe; and it were 
to no Purpofe tea any Manto have 
any Right in any Land, or other 
Inheritance, if there were not a 
known Remedy ; that is, an Ac- 
tion or Writ, by which, in fome 
Court of ordinary Juitice, he might 
recover it: And in Cafe of Right 
of Liberty of Perfon; if there 
were not a Remedy in the Law for 
regaining it, when it is reftrained ; 
it were to no Purpofe to fpeak of 
Laws that ordain it fhould not be 
reftrained.’ 

Great Art was ufed to evade what 
the Courtiers could not confute : 
And, amongft other Expedients, it 
was urged, That there was a State 
Law, without which it would be 
impofuble to fupport Government : 
But the Managers for the Commons 
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prefently detected the Iniquity of 
this Pretence, and cut the Argu- 
ment very fhort, by infifting, That 
there was no fuch Law in the Con- 
ftitution of England, and that it was 
a Thing unknown, and not to be 
traced in any of our Books. 

The Attorney General and his 
Satellites, on Behalf of the Crown, 
did their utmoft to confute the Ar- 
age brought by the Managers. 

hey were allowed their full Scope 
by the Lords ; and they did their 
utmoft, but with no better Succefs 
than before. Every Inftance the 
urged was fhewn to be either falfe 
or frivolous ; every Argument fal- 
lacious and inconglufive. 

The Court left no Expedient un- 
tried to break off the Conference, 
and to divide or miflead the Com- 
mons: But Liberty and the Love 
of our Country prevailed. The 
Miniftry no longer able to withftand 
the unanimous Integrity of both 
Houfes, his Majefty confented, 
‘ That a Bill fhowld be drawn for 
* Confirmation of Magua Charta, 
‘ or the Subjeéts Liberty :? Which 
was afterwards pafled into an A@, 
with the Title of The Bill of Rights, 
though the Lords a while vacillated. 
They pretended to take a middle 
Path. ‘* They were for preferving 
* the Liberties of the Subje& : But 
‘ with due Regard to leave entire 
“that Sovereign Power wherewith 
‘ his Majefty was intrufted for the 
‘ Protection, Safety, and Happinefs 
‘ of the People.’ But the Com- 
mons would hear of no Diftinétion 
between regal and fegal. They 
were willing to allow the King to 
be the Sovereign in lis Perfon, but 
notin his Power. Sir E¢dwardCcke, 
amongit other Things, faid, ‘ Mag- 
‘ na Chartaisfuch a Fellow, that 
‘ he will have no Sovereign.---It we 
‘ grant this, we grant by Implica- 
*‘ tion a Sovereign Power above the 
* Laws.---A Power with Force, in- 
§ ftead of a Power in Law.---Sal- 
* vos were abhorrent to our Prede- 
‘ ceffors:-------We muft not admit 
* this ; and to qualify it, it is im- 
¢ pofible.’ ‘ If we admit of this, 
‘ (faid Sir Thomas Wentworth) we 
‘ leave the Subje&t worfe than we 

* found him. 
T he 
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T he Confi/tency and Connection of P the 


Divine Inventions. 


(Cont nued from Page 444.) 


T {1 E Defigns of creative Wil- 
dom run forward into Sones 
and Ages, infinitely beyond the Li- 
mits of our Senfe and Knowledge. 
And the Lines appear to us ab- 
ruptly droken of, only becaufe we 
can no longer difcern the Contjzu- 
ance or Connection. We may pur- 
fue ‘Things to the Limits affigned 
us ; but in vain do we attempt to 
roceed further, and pafs on to 
Thines invilible, and the boundijefs 
Creation that lies beyond, of which 
we know nothing particular, but by 
a fupernatural Revelatica ; and no- 
hina general, but this one univerfal 
Conclufion, which refults trom the 
whole of our Obfervation and Ex- 
perience, That all Things are made 
and governed by an aLL-POWER- 


FUL and » MOST » JSE BEING. 
E.xclafiv e of thofe important Dif- 
CO verle $s, with which we are {o 


hig! hly favoured in the Ge/ el- Re ve- 
ba Lom, the Kr iowled ze of Nature 
prefents us with numberlefs Marks 
of creative Wifdom, affords ample 
Matter of Initruction, and clearly 
oInts Out to us feveral beneficent 
Rade which itis our Wifdom, as 
Creatures endued with Reafon, to 
attend to and purfue, as the Pur- 
ofe of our Creation and Refidence 
inthis World. Theie Ends are, as 
has been already fhewn, the Support 
and agreeable Enjoyment of L ife, 
and the Attainment of Knowledge, 
Piety, and Victue. 

We fhall further confider thefe 
feveral Ends in Connection with, and 
Subjerviency tos each cther. For 
we are not to conceive that the 
ALL-wis—E FORMER of the World 
is like to Human Projectors, who 
often pell down with one Hand, 
what ney build with the other ; > 
and deftioy, at one Time, Or in one 
Manner, what they were aiming to 
eftablith in another. “he merewe 
underitand of the Divine Opera- 
tions, the more we fhall difcover of 
Hiarmony and Waxity of Defien, be 
the more convinced that all Things 
{pring from ‘Om Wildom, whefe In- 
teniions are, at no°‘Time. in ¢ 
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Part, inno Effect, throughout the 
univerfal Creation, oppofite or dil- 
cordant, but all in perfeét Union 
and Concord. 

‘he Wifdem of the ALMIGHTY 
MAKER of the World is mot il- 
luitrioufly difcovered in the perfect 
Combination of numberlefs different 
Parts, Movements, and Methads ; 
which may feem, to a fuperficial 
Obferver, to aim at different, and 
evencontrary Ends; yet are found, 
upon a oe Search, and more 

extenfive View, to azite and term1- 
nate in one pit the fame general 
ind. It is on this Ground of 
Evidence, that we acknowledge and 
believe that there isone GOD ALL- 
PERFECT, the Caufe of all Things; 
and that there is no other, but He 
ALONE, who hath conftituted, and 
who governs the whole Wor Id.---In 
the vifible Works of GOD, there is 
difcernible a gs Unity amidit an 
immentfe /’arzety. There is a won- 
derful Apparatus of Nature for the 
ye of Human Lite: There is 
e like Contrivance and Prepara- 
= ok in the Human Frame, for the 
Pleafure, the Iniiruétion, and the 
Virtue of Mankind: And thefe 
Purpofes coincide in one, which is 
the Good or Happinefs of Man- 
kind. For Virtue itl lt is nothing 
elfe but facrificing private Eafe, In- 
tereft, or P leafure, to amore exten- 
five Good; t iercfore the Wifdom of 
the CREATOR, by inciting Men 
to Virtue, intends the very fame 
End, as by beftowing Life, or any 
of the Pleafures of Lite. 'Thefame 
is likewife intended by the Provi- 
fion made in Nature for the Inftruc- 
tion of Mankind; for, without 
Knowledge, there can be no Map- 
pinefs. ---Pleafure is not Good, but 
Evil, when oppofite to Virtue ; for 
itis then oppofite ‘to the Good of 
Society. Knowledge is no better 
than Ignorance, only as it leads to 
Virtue, and conduces to the Welfare 
of Mankind. And Virtue itfelf 1s 
eitimable only in Proportion to its 
Utility, or the Degree in which it 
conduces to the Goed of the World 
in general: And shar is not areal, 
but imaginary Virtue, which hi i n0 
Tenden cy te the Happinefs of Man- 
kind. "Yis evident then, that 
the creative Wifdom ot GOD, by; 
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The Confiftency and Conneétion of the Divine Intentions, 46% 


the various Provifions which he luftrious Marks of Wifdom, fuch a 
hath made in Nature, for the feve- regular Coherence, fuch a Coinci- 
ral Purpofes above-mentioned, had, dence and Coni{piration of various 
in the whole, one general and {um- innumerable Parts and Meatures to 
mary View to the good Order and one beneficent End, as nothing but 
Happinefs of Human Society. ftupid Inattention can make us over- 
Let us learn juft and honourable look. 
Apprehenfions of all the Works of _ This Inattention arifes partly 
GOD.---There is umdoubtedly znf- from Familiarity itfelf. We are to 
nite Wi/dom, Beauty, and Goodne/;, much accuitomed to fee the Order 
even where we are able to make and Beauty of the Creation, and to 
little or no Difcovery. But an at- enjoy the Delights of Society, and 
tontive and religious Difpofition the Improvements of Kuewwledge, Ln- 
will qualify Men to make Difcove- we nd and Virtue, that we forget to 
ries: For rhe Works of the LORD a mire the Wildom of this Divine 
are great, fought out of all them that Conftitution, and to be thankful for 
have Pleafuretherein. {tisthe Charac- the Happinefs refulting from it, 
ter of the Footisn and Wickep, becaufe they are continual. 
that they regard not the Works of the _ Selfifone/s and Pride alfo are the 
LORD, nor confider the Operations Cautes of Impiety and Ingratitude. 
of his Hands: And it isan impious GOD hath made every /ndividyal 
Contradiftion in Men to profefs for the Whole, and to be fubfervient 
Religion, and to afcribe ‘Titles of tothe Good of the public Commu- 
Glory and Perfeétion to the SU- nity to which he belongs, and of the 
PREME BEING; and at the fame World in general. But through 
Time to throw Reproach upon his Selfithnefs, Men find Fault with this 
Works, and cenfure that Nature moft wife, juit, and beautitu! Con- 
and Order of Things, which his fiitution ; and think thatthe //o,/d 
Wifdom hath eftablifhed. True ought to have been made for rhem 
Piety is founded upon Knowledge, alone, and not s/ey for the World; 
and a deep Conviction of the wife that all Men fhould be fubfervient 
and beneficent Intentions of the to their particular Emolument and 
ALMIGHTY, in his Works of Benefit, and not their Intcreft and 
Creation and Providence: And if, Pleafure be fubjected to the general 
through Ignorance or Prejudice, we Good. : 
foolithly charge them with Error [To be concluded in our next.) 
and Inconfiftency, it is no better 
owe 2 vain 4 sgh or — Of True Greatness, 
mocking of GOD, afterwards to : de 
celebrate his infinite Wi/dom, Fuftice, [ Continaed fi rom Page 447.) 
and Gacdue/s. We muft firit learn (JON, the Athenian General, 
and underftand the Marks of Di- ~ thought his Poffeflions were 
vire Wifdom and Goodnefs in the given him by Fortune for no other 
Creation, before we can aferibe End than to be diftributed among 
thefe Perfetions to him with any his fellow Citizens, to clothe fome, 
real Meaning, or devout Intention. and torelieve the Wants of others. 
It muit be acknowledged, that What Philopemen gained from the 
in attending to the Frame of Na- Enemy, he beftowed in fupplyin 
ture, and the Condu& of Provi- fuchof the Citizens with Arms al 
dence, many infuperable Difficul- Horfes, as ftood in need of them, 
ties may arife: , nothing will and in ranfomin fuch of them as 
more frequently occur, than thofe had been made Prifoners of War. 
inexplicable Appearances, which 4ratus, General of the Acheans, 
only prove Human Ignorance ; but made himfelf univerfally beloved, 
which Human Folly is apt to turn and faved his Country, by applying 
into Objeétions againit the Wi/dom the Prefents he received from the 
of GOD, and the Perfeétion of his Kings in appeafine the Divifiors 
Works. Yet there are within the which prevailed among his Country- 
Sphere of our cleareft Obfervation, men, in paying the Debrs of fome, 
and moft certain Experience, fuch affitting others in their Neceflities, 
manifeft Proots of Defign, fuch il- : Q 
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452 Examples of true Greatne/s. 


To give but one finzle Inftance 
among the Romans: Pliny the Younger 
difburfts confiderable Sums for the 
Service of his Friends. He forgives 
one Perfon all he owes him. He 
pays the Debts of another, which 
he had contra&ted for juft Reafons. 
He increafes the Portion of another’s 
Daughter, that fhe might keep up to 
the Dignity of the Perfon fhe was 
about to marry. He fupplies ano- 
ther with Sums to make sa a Ro- 
man Knight. To gratify another, he 
fells him a Piece of Land below his 
Value. He gives another where- 
withal to return into his own Coun- 
try, and end his Days there in ny 7 
He makes himfelf eafy in the Dif- 
ferences of his Family, and volun- 
tarily gives up hisown Right. He 
beitows upon his Nurfe a Piece of 
G- ound, big enough for her Subfif- 
tence. He prefents his Countr 
with: 2 Library, and a Revenue fuf- 
ficient to maintain it. He fettles 
Salaries upon Profeffors for the In- 
firuétion of Youth. He erects a 
School for the Education of Or- 
phans and poor Children, of which 
there are fome Footlteps remaia- 
ing to this Day. And all this he 
does with a moderate Fortune. But 
his Frugality, as he declares him- 
felf, was a rich Fund, which fup- 

lied whatever was wanting to his 

evenue, andenabled hiin to beftow 
with fuch Liberaliry, as is aftonifh- 
ang in a private Man. 

Let any one afk themfelves what 
they think of fuch an Example, 
after having compared this noble 
and amiable Ufeot Riches with the 
Behaviour of fuch unnatural Per- 
fons, who live as if they were born 
only for themfelves, who fet no o- 
ther Value on Riches than as the 
Means to indulge tlieir Paffions, to 
fupport their Luxury, and gratify 
therr Love of Pleafures, a vain O- 
ftentation, or a reftlefs Curiofity ; 
who are ferviceable neither to their 
Relations, their Friends, nor their 
moft ancient and faithful Domef- 
tics ; and who think themfelves un- 
der no Obligation by the Ties of 
Blood, Friendfhip, Gratitude, Me- 
rit, or Humanity, nor even to their 
Country. 

When JM. de Turenne undertook 
he Command of the Army in Ger- 





bad a Condition, that he fold his 
own Plate to clothe the Soldiers, 
and mount the Horfe, which he 
did more than once. Though his 
Eftate amounted to no more than 
forty thoufand Livres a Year, he 
never would accept of the confide- 
rable Sums his Friends offered him, 
nor take up any Thing on Truft from 
the Tradefmen, for Fear, he faid, 
that if he fell, they fhould lofea 
good Part of it. And all the Work- 
men, employed about his Houfe, 
were ordered to bring in their Bills 
before he fet out for the Campaign, 
and were regularly paid. 

Whilit he commanded in Germa- 
ay, a neutral Town, which thought 
the King’s Army was marching to- 
wards them, offered this General 
an hundred thoufand Crowns, to 
engage him to take another Rout, 
and make Amends for a Day or 
two’s March, which it might coft 
the Army more. J cannot in Confci- 
ence, anfwered M. 'Turenne, accept 
of this Sum, for I had uo Intentionta 
paJs by that Town. 

The Action of the Great Scipio in 
Spain, when he added tothe Por- 
tion of a young Captive Princefs 
the Ranfom her Pasenes had brought 
to redeem her, gained him no lefs 
Honour than the motft famous of 
his Conqueits. A like Aétion of the 
Chevalier Bayard merits no lefs 
Praife. When Brefe was taken by 
Storm from the Venetians, he faved 
a Houfe from Plunder, whither he 
had retired to have a Wound 
dreffed, which he had received in 
the Siege, and fecured the Miftrefs of 
the Family, and her two Daughters, 
who were hid init. At his Depar- 
ture the Lady, as a Mark of her 
Gratitude, offered him a Cafket 
containing two thoufand five hun- 
dred Ducats, which he obitinately 
refufed. Butobferving that his Re- 
fufal was very difpleafing to her, 
and not caring to leave her diffatif- 
fied, he confented to accept of her 
Prefent, and calling to him the two 
young Ladies to take his Leave of 
them, he prefented each of them 
with a thoufand Ducats to be added 
to their Portion, and left the re- 
maining five Hundred to be diftri- 
buted among the Inhabitants that 
had been plundered. 


[To be continued. } SELECT 
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SELECT PIECE 


The native Fruit of BriTatn, 
ASONG. 


NCE the Gods of the Greeks at am- 
brofial feafts, 
Large bowls of rich nectar were quaf- 
fing 
Merry Momus among them appear’d as a 
gueft ; 
Homer fays, the Celeftials lov'd laugh 


ing. 
On each, inthe fynod, the humorift drol’d; 
So none could his joking difprove : 
He fung fongs, reparteed, and fome droll 
ftories told ; 
And at laft, thus began upon Jove: 
* Sire, Arias, who long has the yniverfe 
* bore, 
* Grows giievoufly tired of late ; 
© He complains, that mankind are much 
* worfe than before, 
© So begs to be eas’d of their weight.” 
Fove, knowing the earth on poor Atlas 
was hurl’d, 
From his fhoulders commanded the 
ball ; 
Gave his daughter 4ttraéion the charge of 
the world, 
And the hang it up high in his hall, 


Mits, pleas’d with the prefent, review'’d 
the world round, 
To find what each kingdom was worth: 
Like a diamond, the globe with an atmof- 
re bound, 
Then, varioufly planted the earth. 
With filver, gold, jewels, fhe India en- 
dow’d ; 
France and Spain fhe taught vineyard 
to rear ; 
What was fit for each clime, on each clime 
fhe beftow'd ; 
And Freepom, fhe found, flourifh’d 
HERE, 
Four cardinal virtues fhe left in this ifle, 
As guardians to cherith the root ; 
The bloffoms cf Lizerty gayly ’gan 
f{mile, 
And Sazlifhmen fed on the fruit. 
Thus fed and thus bred, by a bounty fo 
rare, 
O preferve it as pure as "twas given ! 
We will while weve breath; ney, we'll 
gralp it in death, 
Then return it, untainted, te heaven, 


s of PoreTry. 


To the Country Gentiemen of Encti ann. 
Y foftening PLreasures’s fophiliry 


allur’d, 
From “ bright fan and living breeze ye 
ray 5 

And deep in London's eloomy haunts im- 
mur’d, 

Brood o’er your fortune’s, freedom’s, 
health’s decay. 

Q blind of choice, and to yourfelves un- 
true ! 


The young grove fhoots, their bloom the 
fields renew, 

The manfion afks its lord, the fwains 
their friend ; 

While he dcth riot’s orgies haply thare, 

Or tempt the gamefter’s dark, deftroying 
fnare, 

Or at fome courtly fhrine with flavith in- 
cenfe bend. 


And yet full oft your anxious tongues 
complain 
That lawlefs tumult prompts the ruftie 
throng ; 
That the rude village-inmates now di 


dain 

Thofe homely ties which rul’d their fa- 
thers long. 

Alas, your fathers did by other arts 

Draw thofe kind ties around their fimpls 
hearts, 

And led in other paths their duétile wills 

By fuccour, faithful counfel, courteous 
cheer, 

Won them the antient manners to revere, 

To prize their country’s peace, & heav'n's 
due rites fulfil, 


AREFLECTION on Deatu. 


HEN rifing from the bed of death, 
O’erwhelm’d with guilt and fear, 
I fee my maker, face to face, 
O how fhalll appear ! 
If 


If yet while pardon may be found, 
And mercy may be fought, 
My heart with inward horror fhrinks, 
And trembles at the thought. 


if, 
When thou, O Lord, fhait ftand dif. 
clos’d 
In majefty fevere, 
And fit in judgment on my foul, 
QO how fhall lappear ! 
IV, But 
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Bat thou haft told the troubled mind, 
Who does her fins lament, 
The timely tribute of her tears 
Shall endlefs woe prevent, 
V 


Then fee the forrow of my heart, 
E’er yet it be too late ; 
And hear my Savioyr’s dying groans, 
To give thefe forrows weight. 
Vi 


For never fhall my foul defpair 
Her pardon. to procure, 

Who knows thy only fon has dy’d 
To make her pardon fure, 


Witten extempore, on bearing Mijs Warman 
fing at Vauxhall Gardens. 


F Mufie’s charms, as ConGreve has 
exprett, 
Can foften rocks and footh the favage 
breaft, 
Who can withftand fuch ftrains might 
hermits move, 
And not be ftruck with wonder gnd with 


love? 
Lincoln’ s-Inn Fields, F. F,. 
May 29, 1764. 


The Vanity of RICHES, 


F the treafur’d gold could give 

Man a longer time to live, 
Fd employ my utmoilt care 
Still to Keep, and ftill to ipare ; 
And when death approach’d, would fay, 
** Take thy Fee, and walk away.” 
But fince riches cannot fave 
Mortals from the gloomy gravg 
Why thould I myfelt deceive, 
Vainly figh, and vainly grieve ? 
Death will furely be my lot, 
Whether [am rich, or not. 


JULY, an Ope. 


HE fun comes on apace, and thro’ 
the figns 
Travels unwearied ; as he hotter grows, 
Above, the herbage, and beneath, the 
mines, 
Own his warm influence, while his axle 
glows: 
The flaming lion meets him on the way, 
Proud to receive the flaming god of day. 
Tn fulleft bioom the damafk rofe is feen, 
Carnations boatt their variegated die, 
The fields of corn difptay a vivid green, 
And chegries with the crimfon orient vie: 
The hop in blofiom climbs the lofty pole, 
Nor dreads the lightning, the’ the thun- 
ders rou, 


Secect Pieces of PoETry. 
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The wealth of Flora like the rainbow 
fhows, 
Blending her various hues of light and. 
fhade, 
How many tints would emulate the rofe, 
Or imitate the lily’s bright parade ! 
The flowers of topaz & of faphire vie 
With all the richeft tin@tures of the fky, 
Beneath the {welling udder teems the 
pail, 
The fhining fcythe appears in every lawn ; 
With cooiing beverage the fwains regale 
Their fun-barnt nymphs, all-fportive as 
the fawn, 
Nor yet the orchard fhows its fruit of gold, 
While the wool’s fhorn from off the fleecy 
fold. 
The vegetable world is all alive, 
Green grows the goofeberry on its buth of 


thorn ; 

The infant bees now fwarm around the 
hive, 

And the fweet bean perfumes the lap of 
morn : 


Millions of embrios take the wing to fly, 
The young inherit, as the old ones die, 


Upen the Hairs falling. 
EW and eafy in your ftay, 
Never curl’d, and hardly grey; 

Hairs, adieu ! tho’ falling all, 
Blamelefs, harmlefs, may you fall. 
Light and trifling tho’ you be, 
More deferving poetry 
Than the dream of guilty power, 
Than the mifer’s gather’d ore; 
Than the world’s moft feriéus things, 
Murdering victors, haughty kings. 
If your moral fall prefage 
Death, the certain end of age: 
It a fingic hint you give, 
Well to die, and how to live, 


A Defcription of a Moon-light Nigh. 
HEN, when the moon, refulgent 
lamp cf night, 

O’er heav’n clear azure fpreads her facred 
light ; 

When not a breath difturbs the deep ferene, 

And not acloudo’ercafts the folemn fcene, 

Around her throne the vivid planets roll, 

Aad ftars unnumber’d gild the glowing 
pole: 

O’erthe dark trees a yellower verdure fhed, 

And tip with filver ev’ry mountain’s head ; 

Then fhine the vales, the rocks in pro- 
{pect rife, 

A flood of glory burits from all the tkies ; 

The confcious fwajns, rejoicing in the 


fight, 
Eye the blue vault, and bleis the ufeful 
light. 








